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Sart therefore to obviate a Prejudice, 
eee! Which might eafily happen, itis 
: fit we fhou’d give all our Rea- 
dears one Caution, by way of Introduction. 
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We eafily forefee, that it will be impoffible 
for the Subje&ts we have chofen in this our 
Firft Book, to be equally pleafing to every 
Tafte : Neither indeed cou’d any other have 
been fo, which we might have pitch’d on in 
their ftead. For it fhou’d be confider’d, that 
the Interefis and Inclinations of Men, are as 
various as their Faces; and that nothing was 
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ever fo ie ftruck, but that fome have 
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Oo Mer it were an Imprudence for y ‘Man to! a 
Hog enae that becaufe the Eflays:we Jegin * |) 
‘with, may happen to differ. Ha: his Relifh, a 
or be out of bis aay, that therefore the Ret 

“will-continue to be fo. Our Work mult conz 
~fift of a never ending Variety: And befides, 
that a little Patience will certainly produce 
fomething fit for his Purpofe, his Friends may 
be pleas’d in the Interim, and his Family in- | 
firuded by Subjeds, which are ever fo wide || 
from his own way of thinking, | 7 yy 


Theret is more in this Caution than a Man ‘iad 
at firft View perhaps ,wou’d imagine 5 and.to 
fix. it the ftronger in our Readers Opinion, 
we fhall tell a true Story, not at all from our 
Purpofe, and leave the Applian to py 
Man’s Judgment. 


When Prince. Maurice was Governor of 
Brazile for the, Dutch, and encourag’d the 
falling into Sugar Plantations, an Inhabitant 
of the Colony was prefented with a Book, | 
which had. been taken ina Prize, and con- 
gain’d an Account of fome Progrefs i in Experi- 
pmental Philofophy, by a Profeffor of that 

mcience in the VAN SHY of Salamanca. — 
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~The Planter, not accuftom’d to read or cote 


- Gder fuch Variety ‘ofMatter,: and meeting, 


at his firft, locking, into othe: Freatife,with’a 


long Differtation on the. Nature of. Colours, 
Juded the Subject to bei oh, of his, Way, 


and threw afide the Bo ok, with: the Negligence 


‘ufual oa'fuch an Occafion. » eo) 


- 
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“It happéned, a Year or Two after, that as 


this Planter was bufied in his Sugar Houfe; 


= 


he was dangeroully Scalded by the Boiling 
ever of the Liquor, which: kill’d a poor Ne- 
gro outright, “and fom which: he. bimfelf 
found it dificult to recover, : after tedious anc 
painful Confinement to his(Chambere > 


Ble was fitting one Day, a5 he began to be: 


onthe mending Hand, ‘and took Notice, that: 


a Lap-Dog in the Roorn was tore bufy\ than. 


_erdinary in feraping and ftruggling with -his 


Feet, ‘to get fomething out from under a; Ga- 
binet.: His Wife rofe to fee what it was, and 
drew out the Book above-mentioned, cover dh 
over with Duft ; having fallen by chance, 
andilain there forgotten and, unenquir’d after. 


_-The Planter, now, in more Compofure of 
Mind than was ufual, through his long, want 
of Company, ‘bethought himfelt that he wou'd 
dip here and there in the Book, and endea- 
vour fome Diverfion from that Entertainment, 
+ NG | Ke for 


~ ffor want of a Better, Accordingly, he open’d 
Jf at fandom, ‘and the firft Page he ‘fix’d on, 
began in this manner.——— From the foregoing 
Confiderations it is eafy to afigna good Rea- 
fon for a very odd Effed, which the Planters 
of Sugar obferve in their Boilers, into which, 
of they throw but a fiall piece of Butter. not 
much bigger than a Nutmeg, it infallibly keeps 
down the Liquor, which otherwife is often apt 


to boil over with 4 moft fudden and dangerous 


+ 


Violence. 


* It “is eafy to imagine he was flartled, to 
light unexpectedly on a Hint, which con= 


eern’d him fo nearly: He concluded however, 


that it was an’ improbable Fancy, and! mot 
worth believing; but his Wife, of a Nature 
More’ Curious and ruquifitive, gave Orders! to 
their Overfeer, for trying the Experinient: 
and found, to her Amazement, that upon: 
throwing in the Butter; whenthe Liquor was 
quft iA its F ury of rifing, it fe jlatina Moz 


ment, and continued to'boil with 4 miraculous! 


Calnnefs. 5 
e Sma | HSE TOYO 
‘hy fhort, this. poor Secret: has; from: ‘that: 
time to this, maintain’d its Reputation. It 
has‘gradually {pread through the Sugar Plan- 
tations of Europe-and America,and is: pra@is’d 
at ‘this very Day by our Englifhin Barbadoes, 
With’ never-failing “Eifed. But ‘the Planters 
pap Smart was renew ad, and made fhaxper,: by 
aie te | ; Reflection 


 Refle&tion on the Mifery he had fuffer’d 
through his want of Curiofity 5 fince he had — 
certainly found out the Secret before, and ” 
thereby prevented his Misfortune, if he had 
not too rafhly rejected the Whole, becaule 
Part of the Book was not writ to bis Relifb. 


The Reader will prefently fee, what a Ue 
we propofe he fhou’d make of the foregoing 
Example : Which having recommended once 
more to his ferious Reflection, we go on with 
our Bufinefs ; and begin the Defign with the 
following Matter, in Refpect to the Ladies. 
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are yet unacquainted withal, with a true Informatt- 
se | on 
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on twbat Earth it a they make ufe of among the 
Chinefe, and bow they prepare # for this brittle 
Manufacture. OAT 20) 


Leg 
whe Farth is a kindof Tobacco-Pipe Clay, ‘per: 
haps fomewhat fitter than ours, by the Sun's nearer 
Influence. When they firft dig it up, they expofe it 
a while to the Air, and then work it with Shovels, 
and much treading of their Feet; after which they 
form it in Molds, as\we do ‘Bricks in England, 
Aut fmaller, take it in Ovens, with a violent 
Heat from Fufnaces below them. | 


- Phefe bak’d Cakes of Earth they, grind down ta 
Powder in Mills made on putpofe: When the 
‘Powder is as ime as it can be made by that Procefs, 
they have tecourfe to the following Contrivance, tO 


make it [tll finer, 


They throw: it into Cifterns of Water, and ftir 


st about’ without cealing, for an Hour ‘or mores 
After which they let it frand juft fo long, as till the 
Surface is free from: the Motion ‘which their flir- 


ring had given it, and then let itout at a ‘Tap near’ — 


the Bottom: By which means, ‘the heavieft Parti-. 


cles, finking haturally down, the. jme undiftin- — 


ee Atoms, which float in the Body of the 


Naver, and colour it-like Milk, are dracon off 


with it, into another large Veflel Os 

In this fécond Veflel, the Water is fuffer’d, to’ 
find for 2 Week ot Ten Days; in which time there: 
is fertled to the Bottom, avery confiderable Quan- 
tity of a Milk-wbire foft ‘Subflance, of ait inex- 
esa Finenefs, which wher they have obtain’d, 
by drawing off the Water,. they work, and’ make, 


uf’, 
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ap, as our Potters do Clay, but with a great deal 


mote Neatnef 
re VAL vada of 
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Their Cups being Shap d, and rough-made, they 


let ftand till half dry 5 and then-with an Inftry- 
ment of Copper, by rubbing them Over, infide and 


Aa 


out, they polifh and fmoorh them’ to their Fancy, 
n Pe them: to dry, til] they are fit to be 


For the Glazing, they grind down that Snow- 
white Enamel, which. js. commonly: made by our 


felf, that the Ching may. cool by. degrees, which 


were otherwife 


fe Th 


in danger of breaking... 


ing they do, is to. Pains the Out. 


fides of the Ware, as we fee it brought over. The 


Furnaces for the Parpofé: But the manner of Pajit- 
ing-on Enamel injall kind of Colours, being com.) 


ticulars, ..- 
ete eB 


mon in England, it is needlefS- to teach its Par-; 


} 


ww tN ZR i ae ; . 4 AA wi ; ; if 
SW hensthe:Dithes are Painted to the Fancy of. 


the W otkman,. 
Furnace, :to: B 
there remains n 
for the Market, 


they are once more. put into the. 
ake im. the . Colours ; after which: 
© more Work, and the Chine is fit 


- The 


“Phe foregoing Defeription contains the eg 


Fi 


Chinefe, Praéfice in making this valuable Ware, 


From the fitft to the laft; whence it: plainly ap- 
_ pears, that as we have Potters, Enamellers; and 

Painters in England, who can work in their Arts 
as well as the People of any, other Nation what» 
ever, there is nothing we can want for the making: 
of China in its atmoft Perfection, but the Earth-ts. 
compos d of. pinicss 


Wehave not, asyet, had a proper Opportunity, 
+o make the Experiments bat we firmly believe,. 
‘cour Tobacco:Pipe Cay, bak'd ovet- and over, ‘and. 
often refin'd by the Procefs before-mention’d, might 
be capable of doing it: And we ate the rather in- 
clin'd to propofe it, ftom an Obfervation, which- 


all Men may, every Day make, that the Clay:of 


which Tobacco-Pipes are made, can, by no means, 
compare with the Clearnef$ and WhitenefS of the: 
Pipes themfelves, and yet thofe whire Pipes attain 
that Improvement by ove Single Baking. 9 


But leaving the'uncertain Effect of this Conjetturt. 


to the Trial of the Curious, we give you the fol-. ~ : 


lowing, asa ¢ry'd and infallible Method. 


Let any good Workman in the Potters Profet-! 
fion, who would beneft himfelf by this Art,.em= 
ploy. fome poor People to buy up the old broken 
‘China, which every Houfe can afford him. This: 
Ware he muft grind in a Mill, with a flat Stone 
and Runner. The Mill is a common one, and 
every-where to be met with. “The Powder, when: 


stcomes from the Mill, muft be further reduced, 


\ 


iv > 


and: 


| oS ss oe 
gnd refia’d by the Affiftance of Water, in the 
manner which was juft now defcrib’d. ._. fl 


Tp e grofs Parts, which /ferze, and he in the 


Bottom, and are not drawn off with the Water, 
may be dryd, and ground over again with new 
- Ware, fo that nothing is. loft in this Praétice, 
| ‘But the fine Stuff, or Subftance, which will be gor 
b from the Sertling of the Warer, when let ftand in 
| the Second Veffel, muft be mix’d with the Fourth 
: Part of its Weight, of Quick-Lime; diffolv’d in 
Gum-Water. ‘3 ji 


- 
P. 


» ‘The Quick-Lime here meant, muft be diffe- 
vent from the common Sort, and is made ina Fur- 
naces of what Size you pleafe, by no other La- 
bour, or Charge, than burning clean Oyfter-fhells, as 
they do Chalk, in Lime-Kilns. Of this Compofi- 
‘tion, muft the Difhes be made; and being after- 
wards Bak'd, Gloz'd, and Paired, in all which 
there is nothing uncommon, ox difficult, you have 
‘China-Ware perfect, and finifh’d, as that from the 
Undies: For indeed it is the fame, both in Figure 
and Subflance. | i 


We have done with this Part of the Subje&t: And 
if any fhould object, that zone but a Potter can be- 
nefit by it; they are anfwer'd, We began our Effays 
with a Caution to our Readers, that they fhou’d 
not expect to be a// pleas'd at once, Though, be- 
fides the great general Profit of fuch an Improve- 
ment in the Nation, the Purfés of moft Men will 
~ be fenfibly ferv’d, by reducing the prefent extra- 

wagant Rates of this Fafhionable Furniture, and 

making fome kind of Amends for its eee 


C4] | 


by giving a Value, even affer "tis Broke, to that 


which is ow, but «profitable Raboifh.  ) as 


“We are furé no Objettion. can’ reafonably “lie 
againft putting in Practice fo gainful, as well as fo 


afeful a Manufacture; unlefS it fhall be thought a 
-fufficient Obftruftion, that when the Improvemett 
is generally fallen into, the Matter it felf, upon 


which it depends, will fail them in Time, becaufe 


tis impofible (when the firft Stock is confum’d ) 
to be furnifh’d with broken China, in Quantities 
' proportion’d to the Call there will be for it. 


- ~ We anfwer to this; “twill be long before any 

fuch Want can take Place ; and the fir/? Underta- 
Rers will fufficiently benefit themfelves in the 
{nterim. i og 


Neither is there any Reafon to doubt, if our 
Hint of refining Tobacco-Pipe Clay, fhou’'d not an- 
fwer our Hopes; but that when the making of 
China fhall be common in England, the inquifitive 
Genius of our People, pufh’d on to due Search by 


a Profpett of Profit, will difcover, infome Part or _ 


other of Great-Britain, as fine, and as capable 
Earths, as thofe of the Indies. And to fhew the 
Diftrufters, that this Expe€tation is no way Chi 
merical, we will tell them a Story, that may ¢z- 
courage fuch Endeavours, | 


. Inthe Heat of the Second Dutch War, a Ship of 
that Country was wreck’d in a Storm on the Coaft 
of Norfolk; one poor Sailor was all who efcap’d of 
the Crew, and he made hard Shift to reach Land 
on 4 Piece of the Wreck. Tey 


Half 


ee A. 


_ Half dead with Cold, and the Fatigue of bis De- 
liverance, he ctept to the Houfe of a Neigh- 
bouring Farmer ; who, believing it unlawful to 
fhelter an Enemy, wou'd by no means be tempted 
to give him Admiffion; fo that driven to Extre- 
_mity, unknown, and helplefs, he had no View 
before him, but to wander up and down, in hopes 
he might light accidentally on fome more Ho/pi- 
table Dwelling. | 


oe 


. In a Lane which he pafs'd through, he faw an 
_ old Coat hung over a Gate; he look’d every way 
-Yound him to difcover the Owzer, but not feeing 
_ any Body near him, and the Evening coming on, 
he bethought himfelf that it might be of Ufe to 
put on that Coat, while he threw off his wet 
Cloaths to dry; fo he took it from the Gate, and 
-_ withdrew towards a Cop/e, not far diftant. 


- The Owner of the Coat was a Ditcher, then at 
work pretty near; he faw the Dutch Sailor from: 
an oppofite Hedge, coming over the Field, and 
thinking he had ffo/en the Coat, he furpriz’d him 
on a fudden, and taking it from him, examin’d 
him, in a Language he underftood not the Mean- 
ing of, Who be was, and by what Means he came 
thither. in fo wet a Condition. 


The Gentleman, for whom the Ditcher was at 
Work, had formerly been a Merchant, and fpent 
much of his Youth with the Hol/anders: He was- 
walking at that Time in the Cop/e, and being | 
difturbed at the indiftin& Sound of a Jargon, half 
Dutch half Engh/h, came out to the Field, and 
wnriddled the Matter. — | t 
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He took Pity on the Mifery. of a Strat ser, 


~ brought him home to his Houfe, and refrefh’d him 
with Sleep, and a warm Sute of Cloaths, and under- 


rook to follicit the Means of his Return to his 


Country. 


g rik be Pelle os 
The Merit of his Charity was overtaken in the | 


» 


“AG, by a Remurd as unexpetied 1 the Accident. 
The Gentleman had at this Time employ’d a great 


Number of Workmen, in draimng a large Track of 

Meadow, and. finding in Difcourfe, that his Dutch — 
Gueft had fome Skil in BufinefS of that Nature, 
he took him out with him one Morning, and de- . 


fird his Advice, in removing fome Difficulties, 
_ which his Drainers had met with. VOOR Qité 


j 


When the Dutchman came into the Field, he 
{topp’d fhort with Surprize, at a Bank of White 
Earth, which had been caft up by the Diggers : 
The Gentleman demanded the Caufe of his ex- 
amining that Clay with fuch Earnefinefs 5 and 
was aniwerd, that it was {old in his Country at 
extravagant Rates, to the Makers of De/f-Ware, 
and fine Earthen Veflels, being brought down the 
Rhine, out of fome Place in Germany, and very 
much coveted in all Parts of Holland. mi? 


The Gentleman, to make the’ belt Ui of nde 


Hint, upon Conclufion of the Peace, which hap- 


: 


pen’d foon after, fent over 2 Sample, and finding, 
- the Sailor’s Account to be true, he open’d the Ver, 
and dug up fuch a Quantity, as brought him in @ 
Profit of. Len Thoufand Pounds in Righteen 
Months Time: But the Stock was exbaufted, and 
he never could find any mote in his Lands, though 

: he 
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~ now in Mortgage for above half their Value, 
whole unfortunate Owners walk every Day over 
 Treafure enough to make them eafy for ever, 
without knowing, or thinking of any fuch, 


To afift fo defirable a Change, we will teach 
an infallible, eafy, and cheap way, to. difcover 
what different Bottoms lie under all Lands;.By 
which Means the Owner may often find out. 
Marl, Chalk, Fallers-Earth, Tobacco-Pipe-Ciay, 


Yellow Oker, or Red; Sea Coal, or Quarries of | 
Stone; any one of,which may, in fome Parts of  ’ 


‘ 
the Kingdom, where they are. wanted, be of Ten 
Times more Value, than the Eftate, which conceals. 
them. ce ) 


— You muft order a Smith to make Six Tron 
Augers, or Borers, witlr each a crofs Handle: 


_ They muft be very f?romg made, and of a Thick- 


nefs proportiond to their Ufe. The Bottoms, or 

Bits of thefe Augers mult be twifled Skrew-wife, 

like a Joiner’s Gimblet, that they may always 

bring up fome Part of the Soil they fhall Pierce. 
The Firft may be Three Foot in Length, that a 
Man may ftand to it, and manage it with Con- 

venience. The Second muft be Syx Foot Long, 
wae being put down Three Foot into the fame 

Hole, when the firft is drawn out, will be as eafily 

manag‘d as the other, and bore Three Foot deeper. 

| B Then 


frequently made it his En-- 


ee ae 
Then the Third inutt 80 in) which’ is Niwe Foot! 
in Length, and the reft heing each Three: Foor 
longer than the other, the Earth may byt 
mers be bot'd to what Depth you pleale only 
remember to draw up: the Augers évery new Foor : 
they Pierce, that'the Bits may bel narrowly eicas © 


minds and by what yéu Jind ia them, you are 
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ins H E RE is not among re many Cn. 
-plunts in this ‘City, any one that is — 

Se rafter, or more common, than that of 
2 the gteat Price of Coals in the Winter; 
: “by which means. it fometimes has 
happen’ d,.that many Poor People have been nigh 
Atarv’d to Death; and. Perfons of moderate nSab- 
sanse confiderably Inconvenienc'd. 


We believe we fhall do an Univerfal good Work, 
if we point out fome Means for, an Eafe to this 
Burthen, And the rather, fince there is not a 
-Family- in London, but may, with no further 
-Trouble than the, Labour. of a Servant,  conti- 
nually furnifh themfelves with large Coal. for 
Firing; as ufeful as Scotch-Coa/, at a Third Part 
-of the Charge they are now at. for common 
Sea-Coul. 


» The Expence, which is neseClity for beainniae 
‘this Work, is very aconfiderable, in Comparifon 
with the Benefit, and is but for once. After 
which the Materials are ferviceable for ever, and 
fequire no Additional Charges. But People, who 

B23 can’t 


[ Xe) J 
can't well afford to lay out the Money, how little 
foever, they may without it perform all the La- 
bour by Hund, and that with much Eafe, in Re- 
gard they confiume a lefs Quantity of Fuel. & 


But they, ‘oho ane ane coiling to be at ae 
above-meant Expence, muft give Orders to fome 
Iron-Millmak er, to furnith them with a Mill fome- 

what bigger, and filronger than a Malt-Mill, but of 
the fame kind of Make, with a Hopper. upon it, 
which will hold a. good deal more than a Buthel ; 
the Figure of which you may fee in the Cut, 


This Mill fhould be plac’d in fome Cornet of 
the Coal-Cellar, and the Coals, which are laid in’ 


for the Ute ‘of the Family, may be juft a Fourth 
Part of the Quantity, which they formerly ‘burnt. 
And whereas it is wftal at prefent, for. People to 
~chufé out the dargeft, and moft /ampy-Coal they can 
get ; the fittelt.for their Purpofe in this ew Im- 
provement, will be the fmalleft, and moft broken, 


-even, if poffible, the very Sifting of by Wharfin- 
gers ‘Coal Heaps.’ wy 


The Coal, ‘when laid into the Cellaf, rin: as 
Leifure ‘and Opportunity offer, be ground down 
an the Mull, by the Labour of ford Sefvant, or a 
Workman, ‘who may’ be hir'd for the’ Purpote. 
The Mill muft be fet fo, as to-gtind very fine’; 
for the {maller the: Powder, the fitter: for ‘the 
Bufinefs. And if any Coals are too big for the 
‘Teeth of the Mill, “twill be eafy for the Workman 
itd break them with a Mallet, eh thereby reduce 

aepphe toa we eet more © convenient, 


While 
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While ‘the ‘Coal is thus Grinding, and laid up 
ina Readinef$ in one Corner of the Cellar, fome 
_ Lightermeén, Ballaftmen, ot Bargemen, muft be 

asreed with for ‘a Quantity of that bluck Owfy | 
Mud; whichis ‘common son both Sides the 
‘Thames, trom Low-Water-Mark to the Banks of 
the River, and which may alfo be met with in all 
Ponds, Canals, and the Ditches. of Gardiners, 
Whitfers and ° Marfh-Lands,; which abound. 
beyond Number in the fut Grounds below 
_ Bridge. | . 


It is to be noted, that, for the better Conve- 
niency of Carriage, the Owfe may be thrown up 
to dry in round Heaps, above Highwater-Mark, 
by which Means, when the Lighters deliver ‘it to 
Carmen, they may bring it 7 Sacks, or without, at’ 
their Plesfiresi 30903 et Ce 
When the Owfe and the Coal are both ready in 
the Cellar, the Workman muft wx them as 


follows: To every Shovel-full of the Powder of 


Cou/, he muft throw in Three Shovels full of Ow/e, , 
and’ work, beat, and mingle them together, ull 
he has got a large Heap in the middle of the 
Gellar. He muft then make a Hollow in: the 
Top of the Heap, and pour in a Quantity of Wa- 
ter, juft enough to give Mozilnefs and Conjiflence 
to the Mixture; after which, hie mult back, bear 
and Jebour it together with the Edges, and Back 
of aSpade, till “tis thoroughly prepared, and wil! 
cut clofe like Wax. . Rais et} 
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“He muft then, ‘pith his Hands, stake’ it up. into 
Balls, about: the Size of a large Cannon Bullet, 


and lay them to Dry, in the manner of. Pyramids, | 
that the Air pafling eafily through the: Hollows, be-.. 
tween Ball and Ball; may Darden and fit them ap | 


the Uk, they are made for. | 


Por the better conipedtionding nik tiles we gue 
reprefented the feveral” Parts of the Ww ork. ina 
Cut, Number. 2. ai. eine ite 


We have narrowly fearch'd, by Experiahes into | 


the ‘Charges, and’ the Benefits of this new Fuel : 

The Expence in the who/e, brings the Gslm-Balls, 
when fit for the Fire, to {ef than Four Pence per 
Bufhel, fuppofing the Coals to be furnifh’d at the 
befi Hand, and in the Summer Seafon;\and_ yet, 
for Plea fure, for Heat, for long Burning, and 
Cleanlinef{s, One Buthel of this is worth Two of 
Sea-Coal. 


“The Fiewre of a Fire made of. Culm-Balls, is 
exactly what you fee it in the Ga. The Owle is — 


fo Fat, and fo naturally Combuftible, that tis im- 
poffible for any Thing to burn with fo firiking a 


Livelinefs, it throws out a forcible, glowing, and. 


regular Heat; ‘it continues to burn fiom Six to 
Eight Hours, with fcarce any vifible Leflening: 
And it neither falls out through the Grate, like 


-fimall Dufty Coals, nor:makes any foul Smoak, or 


heavy dark Afhes, ‘but goes off, to the laft, with a 
clear {prightly Br “ightnefe, 


Every 


bia ae 


' Every Thing, we know, is a Dificulty to the 
Doubeft , And we are fenfible ( though nothing 
can be more Plain and Pratticable ) thar moft pri- 


~ ” 
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vate Families will be backward in changing a 
Method, made eafy, and: eltablifh’d by Cu/tom: 
We therefore, in a more. particular manner, re- 
commend this Improvement to.}d/barf-Men, and 
thofe who fell Coa/s : They haye.very convenient 
Stuations tor the Bufinels; for the Ow/e, here te- | 
quir'd, lies every where round, them, : and. they 
may not only draw an unthought-of Prof to 
themfelves from the Practice, but be alfo a Means 
| ef great Service. to the Poor, anda Pleafure to all 
en. 


If ever the Ufe of this ew Sort of Fue/ fhou’d 
gain Ground, and grow geera/, the City of 
London has, in its Neighbourhood, an inexhau- 
{tible Magazine of the Omfe we have been {peak- 
ing of, which was occafion’¢ by the great Breach 
at Dagenbam, vehich ‘has, many Years, drown d a 
large Parcel of Lund, infomuch, that at prefent 
there are Twelve Hundred Acres overtlow'd every 
Tide, and ail cover’d high witha’new Surface 
of Om/fe, whofe extraordinary Fertility has fhot up 
a Foreft of Reeds, Flags, and Rushes, of a mon- 
{trous Height: And the Roots are fo thick, and 
deep in the Earth, that for Eight or Ten Inches; 
the Top being pair'd away, and cut mo Squares, 
of the Shape and Size of bal/f a Brick, woud be- 
‘come; when grown dry, the belt fuel in the 
World, without Mixture, being balf Wood, and 
half Turf, and as any Man, by Computation, will 
.prefently fee, (fuppofing the Eatth to be pair’d 
ae B 4 but 


| [ oh ]. 
but Six Inches down, which is not half what it has 
gain'd fince the Breach,) the Fuel fo obtain’d 
upon every Acre, would be more than Ten Thou- 
fand Bufhels which, at Thtee Pence per Bufhel; 
were a Profit of above «a Hundred Pound from 
each Acre, and the Land all the while mor da- 
magd to the Value of a Farthing, fo that a very 
odd Paradox might arifé from ‘the Accident, that 
the Owners of ibis Land might make far greater 
Profit by it, in its prefent ruimd Condition, than 
they cou'd have reapd, when it was at its befi 
common Value. | > yen 
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5 27S PEAVING touch'd an Occafional Pro- f 
ae ea, ple {pect in the Cofe of the foregoing 
“oH ©* Ejay, concerning a probable Profit to 


) be made of the overflow’d Marfh-Lands 


eH 

sae " at Dagenbam, we {hall, in. what fol- 
ws, propofé a new, eafly, and very cheap Method 

for fhutting up that Breach, and not only that, but 

all others, which already are made, or which here- - 
fter way bappen, whether by Force of the Sea, or 

of Rivers. me 


We particularly aim this Difcourfe as a Hint, 
which may do Service to a worthy and ingenious 
Gentleman, who has, for fome Time, been engag’d 
in a Work of this Nature at the Place above- 
mentiond; it being. conceivd, upon rational 
Grounds, that this very Breach, when at wor/i, 
might have been :/lopt by fuch Meafures, as we 
fhall’ Jay down, for lefS$ than a ‘Tenth Part of the 
Charge, which it' has occafion'd in vain, even be- 
fore it was undertaken by the prefent Adventurer, 
whofe Experience, and former Succefles. in Works 
of this kind, give us hopes it will zow be accom- 
PHO Sead cH bog : | 
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About Eight Years ago, in the Night, by the : 
force ofa violent Wind, a High Tide bore too hard 
upon the Banks; and the Marfh Wall, as they call 
it, which is the River Bank, giving way, the Wa- 
ter flowd through, and came over the Paftures. _ 


The Neglect of this Breach, or the too weak 
and flow ProgrefS, which was then made againlt ir, 
gave the River a Power to enlarge its Invafions, 
till at laft they became mrefifible; and opening a 
Paflage of a Hundred Yards wide, the Tide rufhes 
through ic with a SwiftnefS and Violence, which 
cannot be {0 much as imagin’d, but by feeing ir. 
And the numberlefs Huxes and Reflaxes having 
worn away the Bottom to a very gteat depth, the 
Endeayours of feveral Gentlemen, at prodigious 
Expences, were too weak to withftand its over- 
bearing: For the Pi/es; or huge Trees, with fharp: 
Iron-ihod Points, which they caus'd to be draven 
down, being fapp'd and undermin'd, by the lerting 
in of the Waters at their Bottom, were born. up 
on.a fudden, and the Cha/k-ftones, Bags of Earth, 
and Bank Rubbifh they fupported, were of courfe 
wafh d away by the Deluge. 


The Point to be gain’d, for effeCtually Inning 
this terrible Breach, is, to clofe up the Throatiof 
its Channel witha Bank of fich Strength and So- 
lidity, as to bear all the Foree of the Stream, while 
"tis Raifing, and the great Weight of Water, which 
will afiaule, and lie againit ir, when “tis Rasfed. 


To which End, the Reader may be pleafed:: to 
take: notice, that the natural Soil of the Place is 
an excellent C/zy, and if a Brick-work were eretted 
ee : cn 


ie 

on each fide the Breach, they might make Jarge 
_ ftvong Bricks of a new kind, on purpofe, i Moxlds 
of Two Foor Square, or more, with Holes here. 
and there left through them in their forming, 
which would make them dry ¢a/ily. oe 


‘Such large Bricks as thefe are common in Italy, 
and frequently us’d in the Wajls of their Cuffs. 

They deliver them at the Makers for abour Five 
. P. ound the Thoufand. oe : 


The Largenefs of thefe Bricks, when made at 
the Breach; will. be no way a b.nderance to their 
Burning, for not only the Quantity of Fuel is pro-~ 
portion d to their fize, but the Holes, which pafs 
through them, by admitting the Heat, make their 
Hardening as eafy, as if they were {maller +. And’it 
is to be obferv'd, that the purpofe, for which we 
are making thefe Bricks, will require no Nicety of 
Colour , and they may thetefore be burnt without 
Trouble, or Caution. er get . 


As the Earth for. the Bricks is the Produ? of 
the Place, fo alfo may be the Fve/ for their Burn- 
ing. The huge Reeds abounding, as. we mention’d 
before, over all the drown’d Land, being. cut up 
and dry d, is the fineft and propereft Matter, which 
Br wifh’d for the purpofe, and .efpecially, as 
it may be, affifted by the tough ftringy Subftance, 
than which the whole World cannor yield a more 


excellent Fuel. - 


_ Thus, without the Expence, or the Trouble of 
Cartiage, is provided what ftore can be wanted of 
thefe new Materials, and it only remains to difto- 
ver their U/es. pane | 

n 


fey 


_ In proportion to the Strength and Depth of the’ 
Water, muft the Breadth of a Bank be defisn’d;: 
In the Cafe we are {peaking of, 2 Hundred Foor® 
bread thall be pitched on as a Standard, and (the! 
Place for ihe Bank being chofen, and mark’d cut) 
exactly, in the midft of the {pace “tis to rife in, 
muft be laid, as may be feen in the Cut, a ftrone” 
Float, Floar’d with Deal, and built uponfmall Boats, — 
or Pontons, and of Length enough to reach quite 
- crofs the Breach, kept exa&t to its Place, between 
Piles on each Shore, or by any other Means they 
like better, and ‘eafily vifing and finking with the 
Flood or the Ebb: The Breadth of the Float miay be’ 


Fifteen or Twenty Foot over. — 


The Brick-kilns on either fide the Breach, muft, 
as you may fee in the Cut, ftand clofe to the Edge © 
of the Chanel, for the more {wift and eafy Convey- 
ance of the Breach-fiones, as we will call them, to’ | 
the Place of their Service on the Float-Bridge, 
which may be done in Wheelbarrows, as in the 
Cut, or by any other readier Method. 


There mult be feveral Workmen continually em- 
ploy’d in carrying the Breach-flones, and others, . 
who apply them to their Ufe, which laft need’ not’ 
be more than Twenty; that is, one Man’ to“every 
five Yards of the Length of the Float, fuppofing - 
the Breach to be a Hundred Yards over. 


. Thefe Twenty Men, ftanding every one in his 
proper place upon the Float, will have nothing to 
do, but to take up the Breach-ftones, which are 
brought to them by the other Labourers, and roll’ © 
? - them 


| [ ‘a9 
them gently over the fide of the Float down into the - 
Warter. 4 © nas * : 

. Bi aa Weight, for they are, as was faid be- 
fore; exact Squares of two Foot every way, which 
4s Eight Foot folid, will, in fpite of the Rapidity, 
and Depth of the Stream, carry them dow7, with 
vety little floping, to the Bottom of the Channel, 
"and when they are there, the fame weight will be 
—fure to keep them ffeddy, and other Breach-flones 

falling prefently after them, will lie either ear, or. 
upon them, and fo as the Number, let fail, grows 
greater, the Ridge, they will make, becomes higher, 
and confequently weaker; and the Force of' the. 
Stream, gaining Power enough to overturn it, will 
do’ férvice to the Work: For the Stones, which 
are fo overthrown by the Current, muft fall fome- 
times to the Right, and fometimes to the Left, and 
they will by that means ahways cover new Ground, 
‘within the compafS of the defign’d Bank, and fo 
by widening the Work, aftord a Foundation for a 

Superftructure of the fame kind, which by. be- 
coming fti// broader and broader, will at laft be too 
{trong for the whole Force of the Current. 


It muft be noted, that as thefe Breach-ftones 
will fall and fix themfélves, fome upon their Points, 
Others upon their Flats, and fome again upon their 
Edges ; {0 they will naturally leave large Hollows, 
and confiderable Vacancies between Stone and Stone, 
“of various Forms and Sizes: And, as the Stream in 
this, and all other Breaches, runs extreamly thick, — 
‘and muddy, all thefe hollow Places will be filled 
by the ‘gradual Settings of the Mud within them, 
by which means the Britks will be fix’d ftrongly in 
oa: VP ft Np ie of BoP! he ‘their. . 
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their feveral Pofitions; and all joi d fst ts as 
a Wall is with Mortar, ew 


- This Ufe of the thick muddy Water. will be 
much help’d and. forwarded, if with conftant Re- 


gatd to the Current of the Tide,\a Liter lies at } 


Anchor, as in the Cut, ata reafonable diftance from 
the Work, and. feveral Men are employ’d on Board 


her, two or three times a Day, to ftirandrakeup 
the Bottom with long Iron-pointed Poles, that fo - 


the Water, being tvoub/ed more than ordinary, may 
convey among the Work a greater Quantity of the 
defir'd muddy Seatlementes ‘aghtyat 


Tt is plain, that in an age of. this. kind, 


there cou'd be fcarce’ a Pofibiliry of Mi ifcarriage ; 


for every Overthrow of the Bank, the Ruin. of all 
common Works of this Nature, wou’d be an infal- 
lible means of increafing its Strength, till having 
attain’d the Breadth of about Eighty, or a Hundred 
Foot, it woud be afterwards im poflible for ay 
Force of Water to detttoy, or weaken it. 


On the contrary, the fwelling and beating Ms the 
River againft it, would become of Service to the 
Work, when twas finifh’d,’ becaufe’ every -Tide 
wou'd of courfe leave a New Coat of Mud u 
the Slope, as we obférve on the fteep. thlving 
Shores of almoft all great Rivers, ah 


The Work it felf may, after it is once hegun, 
be carry'd on without Intermiffion, till compleated, 
Day or Night, Summer or Winter, High-water or 
Low, being equally fit for. this BufineS: Anda 
fufficient Quantity of the fquare Bricks being firft 


Provided, we conceive that in three Weeks, or a 
Month 


f 
j ‘i 
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Month at fartheft, Dagenbam Breach might be fe- 


curely shut up by this eafy method. 


> As\for the Charge, it will be neceflary that we 
' fay a word or two on that Head, for the Satisfaati- 
on of fome Readers, who are not accuftem’d to 
Computations of this kind, and poffibly may over- 
yate it in their Random Conceptions. ‘sin 


| | 
“The Reader may pleafe to remember, what we 
dedlar’d in ‘the foregoing Parts of this Effay, that 
in Jraly, fuch Bricks, or larger, are usd in the 
Walls of their Caftles, and Under-ground Build- 
ings, fuch as Arches and Foundations, and that 
the Price at the Makers is after the Rate of Five 
Pound a Thoufand, and certainly that will be more 
than they’ can fairly be reckon’d at in our Café, 
when we confider that C/ay for their Making, and 
_ Fuel for their Burzing, the Two deareft Articles, 
ate bere to be had on the Spot, and that Gratis, 
which in Izaly is very much otherwile, ria 


Tf then we allow, that the Price of our Bricks 
will be Five Pounds per Thoufand, it only remains 
to compute, bow many the Work will require, and 
what Number of Workmen, 


And becaufe we will be fure not to wnder-reckon 
the Charge, we will imagine the Bank to be built 
like a Wall, clofe cemented together, and as wide 
at the Top as the Bottom ; whereas on the contra- 
ty, fuch Banks ate floping both ways, and much 
narrowe ft upward and the Breach-itones not clofe 
join'd, but kept wide by a very confiderable Quan- 
“tity of fat Earth between them. However, a Wall 
of Three Hundred Foot long, One Hundred Foot 
; broad, 
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broad, and Fifty Foot high, (much more thaniig 

neceffary) will take up in the whole, Oxe Hundred 
and Eighty Seven Thoufand Five Hundred fach 
Bricks, which at Five Pounds pease boufand, will 
amount to Nine Hundred Thirty Seven Pounds. Ten 


Shillings, for the Bricks; which will be neceffary. . ; q 


- [fit were poilible ( which it is not) to find a 


whole Manths Employment for a Hundred Day- ’ 


Labourers, in filling up the Breach with, thefe 
Bricks, when prepar’d, their Wages, at the Higheft 
Rates ufually given, woud fall under Two. 
dred Pounds; and if, for the Flat, and the\ne- 
ceffary Hire of Lighters, and Boats, and fuch other 
Expences, Three Hundred Pound more be thrown 
into the Reckoning, ‘it appears by as Rational a 
Guefs, as can be given, that this Breach might be 
Inn’d with Security, and lafting Solidity, for:a 
lefS Sum than Fifteen Hundred Pounds; and we — 
are much mifinform’d, if a/ready there has not 
been laid out upon it above as many Thoufands, 
without taking into the Account the Expence of 
the prefent Undertaker. 


Having talk’d in this Effay of the Brickmakers ° 
‘Art, we will embrace the Occafion ‘to give a pro- — 
fitableé Hint to the Mafons, and Bricklayers. of 
London, which may alfo be of confiderable Plea- 
fure, and Service to all Gentlemen, or ‘othets, ‘who 
concern themfelves with Building. thet) oy 
There is nothing more Graceful than a Fafhion, 


which, of late, has got Ground, of adorning the 
Corners, and Window-work ‘of new’ Built: Brick- 


Houfes with Stoze-work: And no doubt but the 4 


‘Method would foon become General, if it were 
not, that the great Price of Stones at the Quarry, 
the 


i 
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the Trouble of their bringing 10 London, and their. 
_ Hewing, and. Squaring when here, were a Charge’ 


beyond moft Mens good Liking, or Capacity. 


But this Objection will no longer have Force, 
if we pit our Town Builders in Mind of a way 
to procure Artificial Stonework, .as cheap as their 


Bricks, and. of much more WhitenefS, and Beau- 


ings. ay a 5 


| This is eafily done by preparing white Clay, a8 
the Pipemakers do, and then cafting it in Moulds, 


ty, than the- beft Stone now usd in our Build- 


of what BignefS they pleafé, either Square, or of 
_ any other Figure they fancy: After which -they 


muft Bake them to the requifite HardnefS, and - 
they will be g/offy, white, ftrong, and durable, and 
not.Only lighter than Stone in the Handling, but 
immediately ready for /aying together, without any 


4, 


Trouble of Cutting, or Polihing. 


By the fame way may be imitated Plain Stone 
Pallars, or Fluted, of any Bignefs, or Order, and 
if a, Hollow be left through the Midd/e in their 
Making, they will dry with much Eafe, and be 
found of no. {mall Advantage in Building. The 
Practice may be alfo appiy’d to the Moulding of 
Hearth Stones, and Chimney-Pieces: And, if in 
mixing up the white Clay, they would mingle a ~ 
well-chofen Variety of Colours, fuch as Yel/ow 
Ochre, and Red, Spanifh Brown, ,common Indigo 
Blue, firft diffolv'd in {trong Lye, and fcatter here 
and. there the {mall Fidings of Brafs and White 
Metals, ‘tis impoffible to conceive what.a Beauti- 
ful Verny-look’d Marble it would imitate. But 


they mutt always take Care to ram the Clay very 
C hard 


* 
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bard down ‘jato the Moulds they would form it~ 


in, becaufe, upon that, depends chiefly the 
Polifh, and fmooth fhining Surface of the Com- . 
pofition. ihe RR ae | big ts 


. The Bricklayers, by caufing their Bricks to be 
‘made, in like Manner, in Moulds, form’d with 
all the Embelifiments usd in their fineft Work- 
manfhip, would fave themfelves the Labour and 
Charge of Cementing together huge Lumps of 
Brickwork, on Purpofe that they may afterwards 
be able to cuz, and earve our the Forms, which 
they might as eafily by this Means bave them caft 

zn at fof | | 


But the Aakers of Bricks will doubtlefS be: un-’ 


willing to go out of their Road, and may offer, by’ “al 
way ot Objettion, That it will be impoflibleto bure — ¥ 


any Bricks to Perfe€tion, which are made of fuch 
Thicknefs, and Subftance, as will be requird to 
fome kind of Mouldwork. 


_ Experience is the faireft Confuter of Difficulties: 
And in Anfwer to any fuch Objections as thefe, 
we need only obferve, That Sir Joba Winter did, 
long fince, make Trial, and demonftrate, that ‘tis 
eafy to burn Bricks of any Thicknefs, or Form; as 
was plain from the huge Earthen Backs, and 
Fire-Hearths, which have been publickly feen. 
And as for the Strength, and Duration of fuch 
Works, it may plainly be affrm’d, from the Pra- 
ftice now frequent in England, of carrying Water 
a gteat way under Ground, in Pipes made of 
Barth, and well /uted at the Joints; which are _ 
found ta refift all Extremities of Weather; and, 


~ ‘ 
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though infinitely cheaper, are as Lafting and Ser- 
viceable as Leaden, or Timber ones. | 


We may add to thefe Proofs, the Barm/luple 
Ovens of Devonfhire, which are now made, and 
usd. in fome other Counties; jand being firft 
form’d of common Potters Clay, in one entire 
Piece, are not only cleaner, and cheaper than any 
other Ovens, but bake with more Evennefs, and 
Certainty, and confume zor 2 Fourth of the Fuel, 
which is wafted in thofe of the ordinary Fafhion 


in London, and elfewhere. 
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== UR Publifhing the ufeful Inftru- 
| tion, which compofes this Ejay, 
is “i was owing entirely to a very odd 

Scan) Accident, which will be told you 
==§ in the Sequel, and which, : befides 


the particular Benefit, may afford us the Ad- 
vantage of this General Application, That: the 
Neghgence of Men i fo great, and univerfal, 
that CHANCE har a vifible Hand in the 
Difcovery of every Thing Useful, or Ornamental 
OD tg A rata a ri sy 


i 


* Nor will it be an unpleafant Amufement, to 


tory. 


| goshse a molt famous Example in the following 


_-Gonfalvo. Peralta, :an,.old., Spanifh Merchant, 
Who. refided in one of the, Cities of Perz, was 


equally remarkable for ae Wealth, and ‘his Ava~ 
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vice > His natural Difpofition to heap up 
his Stores, made him rigidly watchful over 
the Labours of his Negroes, and frequently 
inducd him to pumjfh them with a barbarous 
Severity. | gee Oe 


One among thefe black Sufferers, who was 
éither lefS able to bear than the reft, or mote © 
apt to provoke, ran away from his Mafter’s Plan- 
tation, and rambled, Day and Night, through 
the Woods, and wild Coverts of that thin- 
Peopled Country, under conftant, and ter- 
rible Apprehenfions to. be met,: or overtaken 
by the Guards of Light-Horfe, who are fent 
out to Patrole up and down, upon all fuch 
Oceafions. tt py mh e 


He imagin'd one Day, that he heard at a Di- 
{tance the Approaches of Horfemen, and in order 
to avoid them, thought it fafelt to chmb up a 
Mountain, on whole Side he was travelling, and 
which rofe ftom that Place with a horrible Steep- 
nefs: Accordingly, with infinite Difficulty, he was 
got to a very confiderable Height, when taking 
hold accidentally of a thick, ftubby Branch, 
which hung over a Rock, with Defign, by 
its Affiftance, to help himfelf higher, the 
Tree, by. his Weight, was drawn out by. the 
Roots, and together with the - Negro,  roll’d 
down with much Swiftnefs to the bottom of the 
Mountain. “ 


The poor Wretch lay lorig without “Motion, 
or Senfe, (the Effect of his Fright, and fome 
Se ce ae ~* ‘dange~ 
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dangerous Bruifés, ) but when he came to him- 
felf, he found his Hand clos’d on thé Branch, 
which had occafiond his Tumble, ahd per- 
ceivd at its Root a confiderable Quantity of 
rich Silver Oar, which lay entangled with the 
Fibres. bik 


y He bethought himflf, on a little Reflection; 
that this lucky Difcovery of a Mine of that 


‘Metal, which his Mafter was fo fond of, would 


Procure him his Liberty, or foften at leaft the 
Severity of his U/age: With this View he wen 
back, and giving full Information of the Acci- 
dent, proper Searches were made; and to this 
mall Beginning, the Spanifh Dominions owe 
all the Wealth, which abounds inexhaufta- 
bly in the famous, ‘and fo much envy’d dbnes 
‘of ‘Poroft. fee “Atte 


“° We have fliorten’d the Circumftances of the 
foregoing Relation, that we might not detain you 


too long from anorber, out of which, as we hinted 
before, we have taken Occafion to form the Effay 
we. ate about to prefent you. 


.. Toward the End of that wnfeafonable Aw- 
tumn, Which happen’d laft Year but one, thé 
Wife of a Farmer, in that Part of Kenr call’d 
the Wild, gather’d i# a great Quantity of Green ux- 
ripe Grapes, which the Sun had not Power to 
bring to Maturity, with Defign to make Ver- 
juice, and to that End fhe prefsd, and prepar’d 
them, ds is ufual in making that Liquor; but 
whether the Vine was of a particular Species, or 

She § Ki C 4 the 
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the Grapes were grown riper than fhe thought 
them, or to what other Caufe it was owing, is 
unknown: But when, after fome Months Jime — 
by, fhe came to open her Veffel, -and examine 
its Condition, the Verjuice fhe expetted, was 
an excellent Wie, of a high fprightly Relifh, 
-fparkling brifkly in the Glafs, and as clear as 
' Rock-Water. 3 aadtead git 


This perfed, however «unexpected Operation 
of Nature ber felf, gave fome: Gentlemen of 
our Society, a convincing Demontftration of what — 
they had long believ'd poffible, That England 
wants Wine of ber own, not through. any Defect 
in her Climate, but the Omiffion of due Indufiryin — 
her negligent Natives. — ise grt fig) 


The Vintners, and Wainecoopers, will have 
Reafon to thank us, if we furnifh their Cellars 
without paying Cuzflom. And the Owners of 
Lands, which are fit for this Purpofe, will not 
{cruple a Bumper of their Fixft-borm new Pro- 
duct, to the Health of our Society, if in the 
Courfe of this Effay, we make undeniable the 
following Particulars: That this fortunate Iland 
is. fitter than moft Parts of France, for the Pro- 
pigation of Vineyards : That, till about S7x Hzz- | 
dred Years fince, it waS aS common to make | 
Wine in Englond, as it is now to make Mar: | 
By. what means it happen’d, that the Plamting of = 
Vineyards became. difcontinued: And how it may 
' eafily, be reffored to the general Prattice, fo that ‘| 
Wine may be afforded as cheap, as our Ale is at 
prefent. , ap ee et 


In 
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! fn’ the’ firft Place, “tis true, that fom Ports 


ane * { - 


| of France, fach as: Orleans, Provence, and ‘Lan- 
_ guedoc, (which are famous for Wines,) are 


féated much nearer the Sun, and-are fitter in 
other Refpetts, than moft Parts of this [Zand 


But again, there are fome of the fineft French 


Wines, which grow about Paris, Beauvais, Diep, 
Arles, and Rwille: And feveral of thefe Places 
(as may be feen-in the Maps) are, as Nor- 


-therly Seated, as the Latitudes of fome-Parts of 


England, particularly the South-Weft of Devon- 


 fhire, about Dartmouth, and mote efpecially the 
-TMlands of Guernfey, and. Ferfey. We need not 


sh 


mention fome Tracks of the Rhine, the Mo: 
felle, and other Rivers in Germany, fo famous 


for the O/d Hock, and Rhenifh, which are none 


of the worlt Wines we deal in. It is plain, 
then, it is not our Diftance from the Sun, which 
occafions this Deficiency : Let us fee, if we owe it 
to our Air, or our Weather, es 


“In both thefe Particulars we fhall find an Ad- 
vantage in our Favour: The Severity of the 
Winters in France, nay, in Italy it felf, muft 
be own’d to be yifibly greater than in Englund, 
and their Frofts are fo lafting, and {0 nippine, 
that “tis no rare Misfortune, to find’ their Vine- 
yards deftroy’d by that Means, very forward in 
April, On the contrary, our Winters are mild, 
and our Frofs. much /efs piercing ; which Bene- 
fits we owe to the Grofsne/s of our Aur, and 
our Neighbourhood to the. Ocean: Neither are 
we fubject to thofe ftrange Storms of Hail - 

‘sdoyseheaee ag : the 


[42] 
the Summer, which ate.common in all the bot 
Countriés of Exrvope;, and fweeping, with a kifd 
of Peftilential Sulphur, over great Tracks of. 
Land, deftroy all the Grapes in their Journey: 


We are liable, *tis true, to a good deal more 


~ Rain than the Continent, and fuperfluous Moi-, 
fiure muft be own'd a great Enemy to Vine- 
yards: But that Inconvenience may not only be 


avoided by the Manner of our. Planting, but is — 


infinitely ‘more than arton’d for by our various 
Advantages. 3 | ahine 


Thus “tis vifible, that as to our Latitude, and 


the Temperature of our Climate, we are no way 


behind-hand with fome of thofe Countries; 
from whom we fupinely content our felves to 


be furnifh'd. with Wines, at whdt Rates they 


think fit to impofe. But itis a remarkable Faw, 
in the Gezins of our Nation, to diftruft new Im- 
provements, and believe nothing ea/y to be. done, 
which is ot done already, though perhaps tis 
a general Error, and infetts Foreien Countries 
with am equal Stupidity. -And our honeft Uz- 
behevers may keep themfelves in Countenance 
by remembring the Story of the O/d Roman Sol. 
diers, who were fent, as a Colony, to goverh 
Alfatia, a.moft Fertile, and Southerly’ Province 
of Germany. Thefe merry o/d Topers had a No- 
tion, by fome Means put into their Heads, that 
no Vines could grow in a Climate fo co/d, as that 
they were going to, and therefore they Muyzz 
myd againit their Commanders, who, with no 
{mall Difficulty, brought them to. believe, it was 
polfible to cultivate Vineyards in Alfatia, as well 
as in Ira/y. But Experience convinced them 4s 

foon 


ee 


think our Country. incapable. of Vineyards, if 
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foon as. they zry’d; and from that Time to this: 
the beft Vines in Ewrope abound in that Coun- 
try; from whence they have fpread many Hun- 
dred Miles more to the Northward. A Man 
might pleafantly argue from hence, that the 
Germans, and Italians, ow’d much of their Va- 
lour to the good Wine, they drank of; which we 
offer as.a Hint, to be made ufe of on Occafion, 
when it fhall be objected to fome honeft Soldier 
over his Cups, that an Exgli/b-Man can’t fight with- 


out Beef in bis Belly. 


~ But ferioutly to return to our Subject: Other 
Nations take Advantage to expofe us unjuftly, 


- and ‘ground their Refie€tions on our own Mif- 


reprefentation of our Country’s Fertility: What 
fairer Example of this can be given, than a 
filly ‘Obfervation’ we mect with ina brench 
Book, Entituled, ‘Ihe Political Treafure; fo 
notorioufly falfe, that °twere downright ridi- 
culous* to. go about to confute ‘it? It # true, 
fays ‘this Author, that. their’ Ifand of Eng- 
land abounds with good ftore of BUTTER, 
HARD CHEESE, and BLACK CAT- 
ELE; nor do. they ( bemg Peopled but 
shinly) find any want of BREAD-CORN 
among them: But were they to. endeavour 


a ht aa the Conveniences and Superflu- 


ties of FRANCE, they are modeft enough 
to CONFESS, (twou'd be labouring in 
vain - And this, among their other Misfortunes, 
js 1a remarkable Deficiency, That HOPS can 
by no-Art whatever be brought to grow with 
them.-j\t is no wonder, that the. French 


they 
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they will not allow the Poot Hop to find Nou: 


rifhment among us. 


trey require clear and pofitive Proof, before Judg- 
ment. } olletaSbayeey 


The learned Mr. Cambden quotes feveral Inftan- 
ftances, to prove that many Hundred Years: fince, 
it was common for Vineyards to flourifh in England. 
The famous old Record, call’d Dooms-day Book, 
which is a kind of General Survey of Church 
Lands, and their Product, abounds in remarkable 
~ Proofs of the Matter befote ius; and mentions, 
particularly, how many ‘Acres of Vines -gtew at 
_ Ey in Cambridgfhire, and Leb in the Hundreds 
of Effex; which are both fo near London, that we 


chofe ‘thofe two Places in Preference to others. 


Further, William of Malmsbury, who liv'd before 
the Conqueft, in defcribing the Bleffings of Eg- 
dand, takes, occafion to mention the Wine, ‘that 
was every where made in’ his ‘Time, :with this 
Extraotdinaty Excomiuni, That it was equal to 
the French Wine, in evety Thing to. be 4&d, 
and infinitely exceeded it in’ this one Particu- 

. ~ Tar, 


" 
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far, that it was not fo fubject to an umpleafant 


% Sects 


_'This.may ferve to. convince the moft diffident; 
that once we bad Wine made among us : Xt remains 
to give a GuefS at the Caufe, why it was mat con- 
tinued to our ‘Time. And this appears eafy from 

Grcumflances to bé met with in our’ Hiftory; 
and the Confequences, which may be reafona- 
bly fubjoind, as the Natural Effedés of fuch 
Caufes. — fils nee Fey SOC 


” When William the Conqueror, by his Acquifiti- 
on of England, annex'd to its Dominions the Duke- 
dom of Normandy, and its fpacious Dependancies, 
jt is reafonable to believe, that Himfelf, and his 
Succeffors, did, by all means, endeavour to efta- 
blifh a good Correfpondence, and mutual Affe&ti- 
on between his New People and his OM. The 
- -ynoft effectual way to do this, was, by fome means 
or other, to make Exgland beholden to his Native 

Dominions, for a yearly Supply of fome Produ&t 
we wou'd /eaft Care to want: Our Anceftors are 


recorded for a fam'd Hofpitality: The want of | 


good Wine, that Support’ of good Humour, cou’d 
never be brook’d by Men fo difpos’d; wherefore 
it was but to find fome Pretence for deflroying the 
Vineyards of England; and it was a Confe- 
quence that the Merchants of Ga/coigm, and other 
trench Provinces, might pour in upon us a 
yearly Inundation of Wine, to fupply the De- 
mands which the Law made it pema/ to furnifh 


Pretences 


- 


tem 


Pretences cou’d never be wanting, to make" this 
go down with the Multitude, as a National Bene- 
jt; the Encouragement of ‘Trade; the Increafe of 
Navigation , the greater Aptne/s of Soil in thofe 
Countries, and the Witchcraft of Novelty: All 
thefe, and a great many more fuch Inducements, 
were fufficient to quiet the Clamour of the Peo- 
ple, who were molt immediately Sufferers, by the 
Deftru€tion of their Vineyards: And the difcon- 
tinuance of Planting them, being once grown a 
Cuflom, Length of Time, wearing out the Remem- 
brance of the Truzh, the Diftinétien is not. eafily 
par between not being able, and not being /zf- 

Cr ‘ ? rr F . ‘ 
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- There is nothing furprizing, ot improbable in 


this Imagination, and it is not yet out of fome 
Peoples Remembrance, when a Step very ike it 
was taken, and the Growth of Tobacco in England 
was put down by Act of Parliament, for Advance- 
ment of ‘Ivade, and Encouragement of Virginia, 
tho’ many of our Counties, and Gloucefterfbire in. 
particular, did not only produce Tobacco more 
pleafant, and fit for our Conftitutions, but by thar 
means made more Profit of their Lands, beyond all 
ad ay than by any other Ufe they coud put 
them to. +) ‘ 


» Now if} hereafter, by fome unforefeen Accident, 
the Records fhou'd be /off, which give Light to 
this Matter, it is not unlikely, but Five or Six 
Hundred Years hence, when Virginia may poflibly, 
by the Chances of Time, be under as junit 

me iction, 


Tey 


diétion, it will generally be believ’d, that the Ch- 
mate of England # unfit for Tobacco, and that there- 


i. 


fore they are forc’d, at fuch a yearly Expence, to 
be fupply'd from America, | ae 


‘But whatever may be thought of the Vineyards 
of old, the Matter in Hand will be out of Difpute, 
if the Reader informs himfelf,; which he eafily 
may, That even at this very time there are Vine- 
yards in England, from whence has been made’ 


- moft agreeable Wine, in Quantity fufficient to 


farnifh a great deal to the Vintners of London: 
As a Proof of which Fatt, we need only men- 
‘tion Sir William Baffet’s known Vineyard near — 
the Bath, Mr. Howard's by Darking in Surry, 
and that of Sir Fobn Mordaunt of Blackheath 
near London, 


- But tho’ thefe, and fome others, do often hit 
well, they ate many times obferv’d, and efpeci- 
ally in unféafonable Years, to deceive very much 
the Expectation of their Owners, which Difappoint- 
‘ents arife from zzo Principal Caufes, their not 
chufing Grapes the moft fir for our Climate, and 
their Planting the Vimes in a manner as inp 


proper. 
If any Man therefote woud fuccefsfully nou- 


rifh a Vineyard, he need only give himfelf the 
Trouble of obferving the Direétions which fol- 


| low. 3 


‘The 


tay 


the ‘gator thor Me facts he Siar Ae 
South Weft: the Soil thou’d be Gravelly, Lahey 
Sandy, or Stony; the Side of a Hill fhould be cho 
fen, if poffible, but pla Ground, in owr way, will 
be almoft as ferviceable, , 


"The Grapes, which ate. proper oF fr Bat, are 

fuch, as are carlief tipe, moft naturally hardy, 
and have {mall jagged Leaves, which Shade “not 
too much, but. let in the Suz ‘with a double Re- 
fiefhment 5 fuch as thef are the Camada Grape, 
the Vine of the Rhine, the fmall Mufcadel, and. 

above all, that fort which abounds in the Vine- 
yards, which lie. every where round the City of . 
Paoris, from whence we may. be. furnifh’d’ with - 


well rooted Setts for about Six-Pence the Huns. 


‘dred, not reckoning in the Charge of bringing them 
Over. 3 


“But we’ wou re devonwnaenits inftead of thefe | 
Jal Setts, which are commonky bought, the Ufe 
of large fall srown Roots, which ‘are yearly cut 
up.and thrown away about Paris, for the thinning 
their Vineyards: For thefe may not-only be had 
at as teafonable a Price as the ‘other, but being 
pack’d up in Boxes, with Earth thrown between 

them, will come over without much Expence; 
~ fince four: Hundred fuch Roots are fufficient. to 
plant a whole Aere; but will alfo fhoot ftrongly, 
and bear Fruit. the ffi Summer 5 whereas on the 
contrary, the fmall Setts, which’ are commonly 
planted, bear nothing at all in zhree Years, and even. . 
then produce fparing/y. 
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Foot in Heighth, till they° meet One‘ another? 


‘down by Phining < and if the Top:of the Walls 
wete Made to hang. over,” by, being “built “about 
Three ‘Inches broader than ‘the eft, they wou'd 
atord an infallible Security againft all the B/afts, 
a pee MiSeh Seciiopey te pee. erga Ay SDPO 
and ill Accidents, which ‘frequently “ruin an wn? 
guarded Vineyard. Py eg 


“The Walls will by no means be fo expéenfive. 
as ‘may be thought, becaufe they are~ built ofthe 
Pebbles, Faints, and tough Sromes, which aré eve-- 
rywhere found wpon the Spor, in Lands’ pro. 
per’ for Vine-bearing, and <plaifter’d’ together. 
with common C/azy, ‘and Water: They ‘muft® be! 
-built-about Eight or Tén'Foot fiom each other,’ 
{6°as one may not fifter’ by the Shadow “of “its* 
Neighbour. They fhou’d ftand*in’ fuch man 
ner, that the Allzes between them may be open 

all Day to the Courfe of the Sua, and by that. 

means-the Vines will be alfo defended by the- 
“Walls *at°their Backs; fionr \all: noxious Wiads,> 
which ‘might’ othetwife injure ‘them: The’ Al-: 
lies’ fhould -be cover’d; till within a Foot of 
thé Vines, with'a fmooth” Goat-of Gravel, sor - 
Sand) otebard - Stones; rola iny’-and» kept: free 
— oncothe’ Surface’ from’ Grafs Ls Weeds’, or any: 
Hee, ya bat: : i9ns iyiw- Mia. S Gihowth” 
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Vigor of the Sun, can difcourage them in ti. 


pening. 


if befides the. great Pleafure, which wou'd 

low. this Improvement, we obferve what a Pro- 
ft..woud, as furely ,» attend it. To which End 
we. need only relate, what is known for a Truth 


in all Parts of France; and moft other Coun-. 
tries, that Sixteen Hogfheads af Wine is the com- 
monIncreafe, which, .one Time with another, they 


expect from an, Acres’ = 


If, notwithftanding, thefe Cautions, it fhon’d. 
fometimes fo happen, that by unfeafonable, or. 


extraordinary Wetne/s, or Coldnefs of Summers, 


the Grapes fhou'd -not Ripen fo kindly, as they: 


ought; the Germans | have ‘a Prattice, which he. 


ing, in fuch Cafe, made ufe of; were an eafy. 
and infallible Remedy apainft it. They have’ 
Stovesin their “Cellars, which. they always Keep» 


bot by Jarge Fires within them; and, by that 
oe means, 


“Thus the Vines, being fhelter’d from Winds, 


It may pofhibly. be a pur to the Vaderralins, 
OlL- 


a 


equ 


me End by a Means fomewhat diferent , for 
ey, boil up their, Mu, or New Wine, till, by 
confiderable. Evaporation of the watry Part, the 

Remainder aflumes a new Colour, and becomes: 
Better body’d, and of admirableRelifh,  . - 
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lin, 26. for Subflance, read Surface. 
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